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ABSTRACT 

Studies have confirmed that there is a strong 
correlation between employees' levels of basic workplace skills and 
their productivity in the workplace. Programs to build basic 
workplace skills have been shown to yield the following positive 
results: more instances of employees using reading and writing on the 
job, higher employee participation in meetings, employees asking more 
questions and making more suggestions at work, improvements in job 
attendance and safety, and significant gains in supervisory ratings. 
Research has also established that basic skills programs also enhance 
firms' ability to undertake more comprehensive improvement 
strategies. Estimates of the percentage of current workers with low 
levels of basic workplace skills range from 207.-407.. Companies 
interested 'n developing basic workplace skills programs can obtain 
help from the following sources: community colleges, adult education 
centers in school districts, nonprofit community-based organizations, 
for-profit training firms, and volunteer basic skills programs. 
Financial assistance may be available to companies in the form of 
federal/state grants, tax credits, or cost sharing arrangements with 
unions.. Many community colleges and volunteer organizations charge 
only a portion of the costs associated with developing and deliv«ring 
programs. The National Workforce Assistance Collaborative offers 
several tools to help companies start basic skills programs. (MN) 
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Basic Workplace 
Skills: 



The Foundation for Productivity Improvement 



Introduction 



The competitive pressures of our 
increasingly global economy are 
forcing American firms to change 
the way they operate in order to be 
more productive. These changes in the 
ways firms do business frequently 
require more from workers than was 
needed in the past Today firms need j 
workers who not only are able to read, 
write, speak, and understand English, j 
but who also have mathematics, prob- 
lem solving, and interpersonal skills. ; 



"Like many employers. Circuit City 
has, in fact, eliminated or sharply 
reduced most of its low-skilled jobs. . . 
.Most of the remaining non-sales per- 
sonnel are focused on returns, 
exchanges, and customer satisfaction, 
all of which require good communica- 
tions, critical thinking, and interper- 
sonal skills." 

- Alan L. Wurtzcl 
Vice Chairman. Circuit City Stores. Inc. 
j Confiressional Testimony. February 1995 



And, it is not just this array of 
skills that is important: it is also their 
level. Increasingly, workers must be 
able to integrate or synthesize informa- 
tion from complex or lengthy texts or 
documents, and conceptualize and per- 
form multi-step mathematical tasks. 
This expanded set and higher level of 
skills now constitute "basic worl-Oi-^ce 
skills" - skills th-.it are needed as tht 
foundation for almost all productive 
work, and the foundation for almost all 
productivity improvement efforts. 

Most company improvement efforts, 
however, tend to overlook basic work- 
place skills as the foundation for suc- 
cessful change. This Workplace Brief 
will s.iow that: 

J The level of employees' basic work- 
place skills has a direct impact on 
company productivity and a compa- 
ny's ability to adopt needed work- 
place changes. Low skill levels 
limit productivity and constrain 
change, while high skill levels aug- 
ment productivity and bolster 
change efforts. 

J Jusi as low basic workplace skills 
can have a negative impact on com- 
pany productivity, programs to 
build these skills can have a posi- 
tive impact on productivity and a 
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firm's ability to undertake more 
comprehensive improvement strate- 
gies. 

_j Most studies indicate that about 20 
percent of America's workers have 
low basic workplace skills. 
Improving employees' basic work- 
place skills isn't some other compa- 
ny's problem, it's every company's 
problem. 

J Investing in the development of 
employees' basic workplace skills 
does not have to be difficult There 
are many programs and resources 
companies can tap into for assis- 
tance. 

Impact of Loiv Basic 
Skills 

Many employers realize the nega- 
tive impact poor basic workplace skills 
can have on a firm's economic perfor- 
mance. When asked the connection 
between employee skills and productivi- 
ty, employers surveyed for a 1993 W.E. 
Upjohn Institute study contended that 
basic skills were highly linked to pro- 
ductivity. 

Among companies participating in s 
1982 Center for Public Resources 
Survey of Basic Skills in the U.S. 
Workforce: 

J 30 percent reported secretaries hav- 
ing difficulty reading at the level 
reqc'red by the job; 
J 50 percent reported managers and 
supervisors unable to write para- 
! graphs free of grammatical errors; 

and 

, J 50 percent reported skilled and 
semi-skilled employees, including 
bookkeepers, unable to use decimals 
and fractions in math problems. 
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In the same survey, companies told 
stones of workers killed because of 
their inability to read warning signs, 
workers making costly mistakes because 
they couldn't understand correspon- 
Ci.. ..ce. and workers losing time on the 
job because they had to be "physically" 
instructed in how to use machinery due 
to their inabili^y to read instruction 
manuals. While the survey is somewhat 
dated, if anything, skill requirements 
have increased since it appeared. 

Not only do poor skills affect a 
firm's current economic performance, 
they also limit a firm's ability to make 
productivity improvements. Companies 
bringing in new. complex technologies 
need workers who can read and follow 
complicated instruction manuals. Those 
adopting statistical process control tech- 
niques need workers with a basic under- 
standing of statistics and probability. 
And companies shift- 
ing to t?am-based 
management and pro- 
duction require 
employees with good 
communication skills. 

These connec- 
tions between produc- 
tivity improvements 
and basic workplace 
skills are recognized 
by many employers. 
A 1991 survey con- 
ducted by the 
National Association 
of Manufacturers 
found that 40 percent 
of the manufacturing 
executives questioned 
attributed their com- 
pany's inability to 
upgrade technologi- 
cally to worker defi- 
ciencies in literacy 
and basic skills. 37 
percent said inade- 
quate employee skills 
hampered their efforts 
to improve productivi- 
ty, and 30 percent 
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said they couldn't reorganize their 
workplace because their "employees 
cannot learn new tasks." Basic work- 
place skills are not just important in 
their own right, they are important as a 
foundation for a firm's other productivi- 
ty improvement efforts. 

Benefits of Basic 
Skills Programs 

Although some employers realize 
the link between employees' basic 
skills and their firm's ability to adopt 
productivity improvements, many still 
ignore the importance of basic work- 
place skills training in improving com- 
petitiveness. When companies search 
for ways to improve their bottom lines, 
they usually focus on adopting new 
technologies, reorganizing work, or 

providing training 
in technical or 
work process 
skills. They tend 
to either assume 
their employees 
have needed basic 
skills or to ignore 
basic skills prob- 
lems because 
"basic skills train- 
ing is not a com- 
pany responsibili- 
ty." 

Such thinking, 
however, is short- 
sighted. Basic 
workplace skills 
programs improve 
company productiv- 
ity and support the 
successful imple- 
mentation of other 
productivity 
improvement 
I efforts. The 

Upjohn Institi-tc 
j estimated that 
basic skills pro- 



Consequences of Low Basic Skills 

□ In a large urban bank, manaiiers dis- 
covered that a major reason lor low 
productivity among the secretarial and 
clerical staff was the tact that 70 per- 
cent of dictated correspondence had 
to be redone at least once because of 
spelling and grammatical errors. 
J In a major manufacturing company, 
one employte uho diun I know luiw u< 
read a ruler mismeasured yards of 
steel sheet. \va.stiniJ almost S7(U1 
worth of material in one morning. 
J The same manufacturinn company 
invested '"savily in equipment to regu- 
late mventories and production sched- 
ules. Unfortunately, the workers were 
unable to enter numbers accuratelv 
which destroyed in\enlory records 
I and resulted in production orders lor 
the wrong products. Correcting the 
errors cost the company million.-; of 
I dollars and wiped out any savings pro 
I jected as a result of the new automa 
tion. 
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gram participation may enhance 
employees ' productivity . . . by 10 to 20 
percent 

A 1992 Southport Institute for 
Policy Analysis study found tliat pro- 
grams in basic workplace skills improve 
both employees' attitudes and behav- 
iors, and firms' bottom lines. The small 
and mid-sized companies it surveyed 
reported improvements in workers' 
motivation, self-esteem, willingness to 
take responsibility, teamwork, and com- 
munication and problem solving abili- 
ties. They also reported lower turnover 
rates and improvements in quality and 
productivity. 

In a 1992 study, Mikulecky and 
Lloyd found that basic workplace skills 
training resulted in: 
J More instances of employees using 

reading and writing on the job: 
J Higher employee participation in 

job meetings; 
J Employees asking more questions 

and making more suggestions at 

work: 

□ Improvements in job attendance 
and safety; and 

□ Significant gains in supervisory rat- 
ings. 

Data also exist to support the con- 
tention that programs in basic work- 
place skills enhance companies' other 
workplace improvement efforts. The 
Southport Institute study found that 
firms that invest in workplace education 
benefit more from new technology and 
reorganization of work than do firms 
that do not include a basic education 
component in their quality programs. 

Basic workplace skills programs art 
a good value. The Upjohn Institute 
noted that nearly all of the firms in its 
study believed that the benefits of their 
basic workplace skills programs com- 
pensated for their costs. It is clear: 
basic workplace skills training is not 
just an employee bencru. it is a sound 
investment strategy. 
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Extent of Low Skills 

No employer can afford to assume 
he or she does not have a basic work- 
place skills problem. By some esti- 
mates. 20 percent of current workers 
have low skills, by others, the number is 
nearly 40 percent. 

A 1995 National Employer Survey 
conducted by the 
National Center on 
the Educational 
Quality of the 
Workforce found 
that on average, 
employers consid- 
ered only 80 percent 
of their workers to 
be proficient at their 
jobs. Thirty-two per- 
cent of employers 
thought that 75 per- 
cent or less of their 
employees were pro- 
ficient at their jobs. 
Only 19 percent oi 
employers thought 
their percentage of 
proficient employees 
was greater than 95 
percent. 

Other research 
confirms that employ- 
ees with low skills 
are not confined to a 
small percentage of 
workplaces. Over 
half of the small to 
mid-sized companies 
surveyed for the 
Southport Institute 
study indicated that 

they had skills problems that would merit 
basic skills programs. 

The National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS). a large-scale, national survey of 
adult literacy released in 1993. found 
that 14 to 16 pel cent of our nation's 
labor force have very low "prose." "doc- 
ument." and "quantitative" skills, and an 
additional 24 to 28 percent have skills 
that are only marginally better. 



Basic Skills Program Gains 

□ Otto Engineering Inc. claims a 340 
percent Increase in productivity 
since it launched its math and 
English program in 1988. 

□ Weber Metals reduced scrap from 
20 to 2 percent, reduced errors, 
and improved production reports 
and communications after it pro- 
vided classes in English a'i a sec- 
ond language, math, spelling, com- 
puter literacy, and GEO prepara- 
tion. 

□ Wm Dudek Manufacturing 
Company improved sales volume, 
profit, v;ork flow, and on-time 
deliveries after it provided English 
as a second language and math 
jJasses to its 30 employees, 

□ A basic skills training program at 
• Delta Wire decreased nonconform 

ing material from 6 or 7 percent 
to-2 percent, increased productivi- 
ty from 70,000 to 90.000 pounds 
per week, and led to a "best in 
class" award from Goodyear, its 
largest customer. 
"Training: "The Case for Increased 
Investment," Employment Relations 
Today 



Workers in the lowest skill group 
range from those having almost no basic 
skills at all. to those only able to handle 
such simple tasks as totaling an entry on 
a deposit slip, locating the time or place 
of a meeting on a form, and identifying a 
piece of specific information in a brief 
news article. Those workers categorized 
as having slightly higher basic skills can 
handle tasks like calculating the total cost 
of a purchase, deter- 
mining the difference 
in price between two 
items, locating a par- 
ticular intersection 
on a street map, and 
entering background 
information on a sim- 



ple form. 

Neither group 
has the reading and 
problem-solving skills 
necessary for such 
complex tasks as inte- 
grating information 
from relatively long 
or dense text or docu- 
ments, and determin- 
ing the appropriate 
arithmetic operation 
based on information 
contained in a direc- 
tive, and identifying 
the quantities needed 
to perform that oper- 
ation. 

When determin- 
ing whether employ- 
ees' skills come up 
short, it is important 
to remember the fact 
that skill require- 
ments are not static. Skill needs ten 
years ago are not skill needs today, and 
today's skill needs are likely to be out- 
dated in a few short years - or even 
months. Longshoremen who once man- 
ually registered all of the materials 
brought in and out of a port are using 
computers to track shipments and calcu- 
late cargo space needs. An increasingly 
sophisticated banking industry is reduc- 
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ing its numbers of tellers and hiring 
more customer service representatives 
who must be knowledgeable about a 
wide array of financial instruments. 

It is projected that in the future, 
the greatest job growth will be in occu- 
pations with basic skill requirements 
considerably above the mean for current 
workers. Employers should think about 
preparing for that future now. Workers 
will need strong basic workplace skills if 
they are to operate successfully in com- 
panies adopting high performance work 
practices or installing new technologies. 

Where to Start 

Companies do not have to develop 
and deliver programs themselves. There 
is help available. A variety of organiza- 
tions are skilled in developing, customiz- 
ing, and delivering basic workplace 
skills programs. Companies m'ght look 
for help from: 

✓ Community colleges; 

✓ Adult education centers in school 
districts; 

✓ Non-profit community-based organi- 
zations; 

✓ For-profit training firms; and 

✓ Volunteer basic skills programs. 

The better the quality of a basic 
workplace skills program, the greater its 
benefits. Companies thinking of launch- 
ing programs should make sure that the 
programs: 

✓ Link training objectives to company 
objectives; 

✓ Teach basic skills in the context of 
workplace demands and activities; 

✓ Connect basic skills training to 
other workplace and workforce ini- 
tiatives; 

✓ Encourage the transfer of skills 
learned in the classroom back to 
the workplace; 

✓ Tailor training to employee needs 
and facilitate employee participa- 
tion; and 

✓ Employ highly skilled basic work- 
place skills providers. 
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Are You Likely to Have a Basic 
Workplace Skills Problem? 

□ Individuals employed ill the finance, 
insurance, and real estate industries. 
and the public administration sector 
have, on average, the highest levels of 
basic skills. 

□ Individuals employed in agriculture, 
construction, manufacturing, and min- 
ing have, on average, the lowest levels 
of skills. 

□ Basic skills proficiencies are highest 
among professional workers, man- 
agers, administrators, and technical 
workers. 

j Basic skills are lowest among semi- 
skilled and unskilled blue collar work- 
ers, and among farm, forestry-, and 
fishing workers. 

U full 60 percent of front-line workers 
within the goods producing industries 
cannot match information in a te.xt to 
a required task when some inference 
is involved, cannot integrate informa- 
tion from several documents, and can- 
not deal with complex tables or 
graphs. 

National Adult Literacy Survey- 1993 



Basic workplace skills programs are 
not expensive. For many small and mid- 
sized companies, there is little expense 
beyond the time involved in planning the 
program and releasing employees from 
work to participate in classes. There are 
many ways that companies can keep the 
costs of their basic skills programs low. 

✓ The federal and many state govern- 
ments offer grants to subsidize the 
costs of basic workplace skills 
programs. 

✓ Some states offer tax credits for 
basic workplace skills programs. 

^ Many community colleges charge 
only the delivery costs associated 
with their basic skills programs, 
effectively underwriting all of the 
development costs. 

^ Some unions will share the costs of 
basic skills programs with employers. 



✓ Some volunteer basic skills programs 
will charge compjinies only for th'; 
design and oversight associated with a 
basic workplace skills program, and 
use their volunteers for delivery. 

The following National Workforce 
Assistance Collaborative tools might serve 
as a starting point for companies consider- 
ing a basic workplace skills program: 
»' Resource Guide - a listing of nation- 
al membership organizations and 
state program offices supporting 
workplace and workforce changes 
in workplace literacy, employee 
training, labor-management rela- 
tions, and work restructuring; 

✓ Workplace Literacy Publications - 
an annotated bibliography of work- 
place literacy print resources; 

✓ Workplace Literacy Product 
Checklist ■ a checklist companies 
can use to determine whether par- 
ticular workplace literacy products 
follow best practice (available sum- 
mer, 1995); and 

✓ Workplace Literacy Interview Guide 
■ an interview guide companies can 
use to interview and select appropri- 



ate workplace literacy service 
providers (available summer. 1995). 

Further information on the issues 
presented in this brief can be obtained 
from: 

Bergman. Terri. "Training: The Case for 
Increased Investment" Employment Relations 
Today. Winter 1994/9ij. 

Chisman. Forest P.. The Missing Link: 
Workplace Education in Small Business 
(Washington. DC; Southport Institute for Policy 
Analysis. 1992). 

Educational Testing Service. Adult Literacy 
in America: A First Look at the Results of the 
National Adult Literacy Survey (Washington. DC: 
U.S. Department of Education. 1993). 

Hollenbeck. Kevin. Classrooms in the 
Workplace (Kalamazoo. Ml: W.E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research. 1993). 

National Workforce Assistance Collaborative. 
Workforce Brief *2 ■ Company Training: A Key 
Strategy for Success (Washington. DC; National 
Alliance of Business. 1995) 

U.S. Department of l..abor and Education. 
The Bottom Line: Basic Skilb in the Workplace 
(Washington. DC: U.S. Department of Labor and 
Education. 1988). 
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The National Workforce Auistance Cottaborativ builds the capacity ofthe twice provider* 

.Mjrkiiig witli small and mid-sized companies iii order to h.ir businesses adopt hir.h-perfomance work 
practices, become more competitive, and ultimately advance the -'.ii.being of their empjbyees. The. 
Collaborative was created with a S650.000 cooperative agreement grant from the Dtpartmtnt of 
Labor to the National Alliance of Business. Current partners on the project indude th;' Council for 
Adult and Experiential Learning, the Institute for the" Study of Adult Literacy at The Pefinsylvariia 
State University, the Maryland Center for (Juaiity and Productivity, and the National Labor- 
Management Association. The Collaborative provides assistance in four areas; employee training, 
labor-management relations, work restructuring, and workplace literacy. For more information on the 
Collaborative, eontact Bernice Jones at the National Alliance of Business. 202/289-2915;' 

Bundles ol ^^B copies ol this briet arc available un >;..".> uiiciuucs posiaKe aiiu nanUiing) b> con- 
tacting the National Alliance of Business. Distribution. P.O. Box 501. Annapolis Junction. MD 20701. 
phone: 1-800-787-7788, fax; 301-206-9789. , ' ;. -' 
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